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To tie Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 

" TS an attachment to literature 
-*• and science •incompatible with 
the mercantile character ?" In an- 
swer to th.is question, which appear- 
ed in the Number for February, of 
vour justly admired a.nd very useful 
work, it may be observed, that, if 
the study of science, and conse- 
quently an attachment to it, be not 
compatible with the mercantile cha- 
racter, it must -be incompatible, and 
this incompatibility must arise from 
either of the two following causes.: 
namely, that the study of science is, 
i«i its own nature, inconsistent with 
the character of the merchant, or, 
that the time to be devoted to it, 
would be too great an encroachiHent 
on that attention necessary to be 
paid to mercantile pursuits. Now, 
:o suppose that literature could in it- 
self be inconsistent with the mercan- 
tile, or any other character, appears 
to me to be an error of the first mag- 
nitude, and such as cannot enter into 
the bead of any man of knowledge 
or understanding. The reason is, 
man is endowed with powers and 
faculties, which in sume manner lie 
dormant in the soul, and can be 
brought to no degree of perfection 
without exercise and labour. As 
our common mother the earth, if not 
cultivated by the hand of industry, 
seldom brings forth any thing iiurin- 
sk'dlly valuable : so the mind, if not 
Improved by an application to science, 
is inadequate to the production of any 
th'ng of real excellence. It being 
then the order of nature, that every 
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thing great or noble is to be the re- 
sult of labour, surely it cannot be 
supposed that any man could be so 
extravagant as to maintain that the 
.knowledge of science, or cultivation 
of the human understanding, could 
be repugnant to any state or condition 
of society No man cau Know his 
duty, or the wid of his being, without 
the application of his mental powers 
to their proper objects ; and what is 
this but the study of science ? It is 
true indeed, all mankind are illu- 
mmued with the light of natural 
reason ; but this stands in rhe utmost 
need of being assisted : first, because 
as is seen from experience, if left to 
itself, although it cannot be com- 
pletely extinguished, it will become 
extremely languid : and secondly, 
because it is overshadowed with a 
dark cloud of passions and prejudices 
that very much obscure it, so that 
letters cannot be neglected, unless 
we expose ourselves to the danger of 
being bewildered in the maze of ig- 
norance and error. Add to this, 
that omniscience being one of the 
most respleodent attributes of the 
Deity, any degree of knowledge he 
confers on man, may be regarded as 
a ray emanating from the Divinity; as 
a guiding star, pointing out the course 
to be pursued in this probationary state 
of existence. Hence, the more any 
man is skilled in true science., the 
better he understands the will of hi» 
Creator, and of consequence, his own 
duty ; the more faithfully, therefore, 
wdl he discharge his office in life, 
whether he be a potentate, or sub- 
ject, a servant, or master, a citizen 
l i i 
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°r friend. Since- science then, (if 
not perverted) produces a fair and 
abundant harvest of private worth, 
and public virtue, since it teaches 
us a knowledge of ourselves, and of 
the author (if pur being, who can say 
it ought not to be cherished and cul- 
tivated, by men of every state and 
profession in life. But besides tl^ese 
general ponsiderations, applicable to 
all, there is another, wfyiph seems to 
challenge the attention of the iper? 
chant : he movps in the sphere of a 
gentleman; of course he should take 
care to qualify himself for that ho- 
nourable title: for it is not wealth, 
nor even a man's rank in life can 
give hint a claim to it ; whereas, the 
treasures pf the mind, and good qua- 
lities of the heart are justly entitled 
to the noble distinction. Eut, per- 
haps I haye top Ion. g dwelt on a point, 
which, if not universally admitted, is, 
I think far from heing questioned by 
the intelligent and enlightened. U- 
tjtur in re nou dubia tgstibus. nous ne- 
cessarius. 

Having thus, however, I trust, re- 
futed the first objection, 1 shall now 
proceed to show the futility of the 
second. Perhaps this c;m be best 
effected by stating those sciences that 
usually constitute the education of 
the gentleman merchant, prior to his 
commencing his career in tile. These 
I take to include at least, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, a classical knowledge 
of the English language, French or 
Latin, history to a certain extent, 
geography and the use of the globes. 
As it is pretty generally admitted 
^hat the mathematics strengthen the 
mind, and unquestionably accustom 
it to a jus.t and accurate mode of rea- 
soning, Euclid's Elements may, \ 
presume, at least be added, to com-; 
plete the system. After a youtji has 
gone through the course lipte men- 
tioned, or something like it, it will 
not by anv means be difficult for him , 
when he enters into the business of 



tbe world, to acquire any other use- 
ful learning to which his inclination 
may lead him, Jf the study of the 
mathematics be his favourite pursuit, 
it is well known to all who have ap- 
plied themselves to these sciences, 3 
person versed in the branches above- 
mentioned, will in a very .short time, 
make a considerable progress, If a 
man wish to know the powers and 
operations of the mind, to trace the 
connexion of his ideas, and their de- 
pendence on each other, to become 
acquainted with those criteria, by 
which men have in all ages distin- 
guished truth from fitlseho.od, it will 
be readily acknowledged, that to one 
who understands the general princi- 
ples of grammar and the elements qf 
geometry, the science Qf logic, will 
be neither difficult nor tedious If a 
man be delighted with the striking 
beauties of the classics, far from con- 
sidering it a task, he will feel an ex- 
quisite pleasure in dedicating his. 
hours of relaxation to those finished 
pieces, that haye been always con- 
sidered as models of elegance and 
standards of taste. Now, if what is 
here advanced be granted, and I be- 
live it cannot he denied, it evidently 
follows, that, a,s merchants can, on 
average, spare a few hours each day, 
they have full and sufficient time for 
the attainment of the useful and orna- 
mental, \t must indeed be confess- 
ed, that an enthusiastic attachment 
to science (to u>e the words of your 
correspondent,) would. probably with- 
draw the attention of the man of bu- 
siness from his other necessary avoca- 
tions : but at the same time, it 
rcav be safely asserted that, were 
young men to apply those hours they 
so frequently throw away upon no- 
vels, 8(.c. to objects, worthy of their 
attention ; were 'hey to divide their 
hours of leisure between the study 
of Politics and that of oher solid in- 
formation, much could be done, and 
their progress would far exceed their 
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own expectations. We have the 
highest authorities to affirm that 
learning is not so difficult as people 
often imagine. " It ?s as easy," says 
the learned Mr. Harm, " to become 
a scholar as a gamester, and rainy 
Other characters equally illiberal 
and low ; the same application, the 
same quantity of habit, will fit us for 
one> as cdmpletely as for the other." 
Such are the sentiments of a gentle- 
man of the most refined judgment. 
His great experience and .extensive 
erudition eminently qualified him 
to decide the point in question* I 
cannot conclude without availing my- 
self of a passage- f fdffi the Spectator, 
to show of how much greater impor- 
tance it would be to mankind) that 
learning should be possessed by men: 
of business than by those whose lives 
tire hidden or retired from the world; 
*' When learning irradiates common 
life, it is then in its highest use and 
perfection ; knowledge of books in 
recluse men, is like that sort of Ian* 
tern which hides him who carries it, 
and serves only to pass through se- 
cret and gloomy paths of his own } 
but in the possession of a man of bu- 
siness, it is as a torch in the hand of 
him who is willing and able to show 
tho?e who are bewildered, the way 
■which leads to their prosperity and 
welfares" As learning, thert) in the 
opinion of Mr. Addison* a writer 
whose reputation runs so high in the 
polite and learned world) is so ex- 
tremely conducive to the happiness 
and well-being 6"f the community at 
large* when possessed by men of 
trade and business/ ought not some- 
thing be devised to diffuse it among 
them. It is obvious, that such so- 
cieties as that suggested by your cor- 
respondent would be ot the greatest 
service : the spirit of emulation a- 
inong young men formed into a body, 
the communication of ideas, and the 
other mutual advantages arising from 
such institutions would very much 



facilitate their studies, and cortse- 
queiitly expedite their progress. 

Although I have* already exceeded 
the limits to which I intended to 
Confine myself, I cannot forbear re- 
marking, that the present state of 
the Empire seems in a peculiar man- 
ner to call lor the dissemination of 
knowledge. The cause of the Ca* 
tholicsj which is justly identified 
with the Cause of the Empire, is sup* 
ported on the broad basis of enlighu 
Cned patriotism, sound policy, and 
true wisdom : and as nothing but 
science can advance meu in those 
respects, let thotse sincerely desirou9 
of Universal emancipation exert 
themselves to prorriote literature* 
The sort of science will dispel the 
mists of ignorance and vapours of 
prejudice ; all will view the claims 
of the Catholics in the same light, 
unanimity will prevail ; the friends 
of liberty and proselytes to reason 
may naturally expect to obtain a de- 
cisive victory over the interested and 
amhitioUSi when they shall be op- 
posed by no others ; and Ireland, 
Once the nursery of learning, distin* 
guished for every thing great) gene- 
rous, and noble, will attain to th« 
meridian of her former power and 
glory. 

FlLtOS HlBEItNLB. 

tVaterford, April 26^, 1812. 
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My hordsi 

IT was not my intention* until 
very lately, to have intruded on 
your time*, with any vindication of 
exculpation of myself, but to have 
resigned the whole of this business 
to the ability ot my counsel, the jus- 
tice of thejnry, and the large d is* 
enetion of %u* «ourt| remaining my* 



